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VENICE At WAH 

BY GEBTBUDE SLAUGHTER 



Wind in the corn, a tangle of clover under the fruit-trees, 
fragrance of new-mown hay — yet I am in Venice. Five 
aeroplanes just now went sailing above me, one of them so 
close that its rumble was deafening, and the blackbirds 
stopped their songs and flew away in a cloud darkening the 
sky. Imperceptibly daylight has changed to moonlight. The 
dense-roofed aisles of grapevine that stretch through the 
orchard are deep and cool and silent. 

Beyond the orchard and the gardens is the house — an 
ancient grey and green Giudecca palace over whose portico 
and tiled wings neglected vines climb at random while fig- 
trees and oleanders lean against its walls. Weather-beaten 
statues mount the gateposts, and rose-trees bloom in such 
richness of color as to merit the proud epithet " Venetian." 

In front, the old house faces the city. The windows of 
the chapel in which the padrona's great-aunt was married 
frames in a picture of the Salute, its towers piled like masses 
of cloud above the dark green of its cypress-trees. The placid 
waters of the broad canal are stirred to turbulence when the 
boats move in and out. 

To-night, everyone says, there wiU be an air raid. 
Twenty-four hours ago the Italian fleet bombarded Pola 
from sea and air and if the weather holds it is time to look 
for retaliation. Yet to-night is not different from how many 
other nights that have come and gone and left Venice safe 
as if by miracle! 

For there is never a clear moonlight night that is not 
tense with expectation and charged with memories. Moon- 
light in Venice has a new connotation. The war, which has 
changed the face of nature, has transformed the Venice moon 
from a standard of popular romance into an evil portent, a 
thing of terror to the fearful and a challenge to the coiu*age 
of the strong. " That crescent moon," said a young Venetian 
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soldier, " has only one meaning left. It is the symbol of the 
Turk." 

Night after night we have stood on our balcony and 
looked at Venice lying still and white or delicately colored 
between the sea and sky. She is fantastic, like her winged 
lion ; unsubstantial, like the reflections in the water into which 
all of her corporeal existence is absorbed to disappear in 
shadow. 

Yet nowhere along the outer rim of battle are the realities 
of war more grim and vital than in this city of enchantment. 
Nowhere have the problems of existence become more primi- 
tive. Nowhere do the waves of hope and fear drive more 
swiftly home. 

Night after night as we have himg over the marble railing, 
losing the fatigue of the day's labor in the loveliness of Ven- 
ice, we have seen the sky burst into flashes of flame, while the 
great stone house shook to its foimdations and the window- 
panes rattled in their frames and the thunder of bombs 
clashed and reverberated through the lagoons. And for days 
and nights the roaring of the guns was never silenced except 
now and then by the hoarse grumble of a Caproni. If it was 
silent on the Piave, the guns thundered from Monte Belluno 
or the Grappa or the Plateau of Asiago. Or they sovinded 
along the entire line, from where the blue hills seem to drop 
into the sea, over the roofs and campaniles of the long city 
to its furthest end where, at every shot, they flashed against 
the sky and we knew that they were perilously near. 

Ever since the Third Army made its stand on the Piave 
Venice has been the advanced post among the cities of Italy. 
The concentration in her maritime zone of the marine, the 
military, and the aviation service determines the character 
of her defence and gives it an expression as unique as Venice 
herself. We are wrong to think of her as a hoarded treas- 
ure set apart to be guarded for the world. She is a living cen- 
tre of the enterprise. She is tuned to the pitch of high 
achievement, as if the blood of the Doges were still active 
in her veins. And, indeed, she retains in no small degree 
the independence of her age of glory. The history of Venice 
is not vet closed. 

The Venetian Republic defied both Church and Empire 
and held back the Orient. To-day Venice is exposed on 
three sides to the enemy. Her opportunity is three-fold like 
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her danger. London has nothing to fear on land nor Paris 
on the sea. But Venice, ever since Caporetto, has been open 
to attack by air and sea and land. She has had need of the 
patience and strong courage that built the city of the lagoons 
in defiance of all the elements. (For her waters are not 
always placid. She can be struck by storms as fierce as any 
that ever battered our New England coast.) And her ancient 
qualities have not failed her. " We are proud," said a re- 
cipient of the city's honors, " we are proud to receive this 
banner because it comes from Venice, whose courage has been 
our inspiration, whose high-minded purpose has been our 
strength." 

That Venice, of all cities, should hold this place of respon- 
sibility and danger has been a circumstance of no slight im- 
portance to its effect not alone upon the world's sympathy 
but also upon the morale of the Italian army. A people who 
could be so stirred, so drawn together into unity of action by 
the words of a poet could not fail to be moved to utmost 
effort by the peril of the fairest of Italian cities. Venetian 
painters, it has been noted, placed their scenes of Paradise 
in Venetian streets. In the young Italians, who have saved 
her and are saving Italy, the love of beauty is still alive. 
Their fantasy is energetic ; and to them the call of the Vene- 
tian guard sounding from the housetops every horn* of every 
night {All'aria-huona guardia!) has become a call to their 
chivalry as imperious as the summons to the Knight at Arms 
to protect the Queen of the Castle Perilous. " We are the 
defense of Venice," said the boyish officer of a battery. " It 
is a god-forsaken, lonely spot where we are, and we long to 
be in action. But what could one ask for? We are the de- 
fense of Venice." And the native pride was in his voice. 

But Venice, fragile and exquisite as she looks under the 
threat of guns, cannot be likened to anything helpless and 
inert, were it the most beautiful of women. Hear what they 
say, read the songs and poems they write about her, and you 
will find that to her defenders she is a fountain of courage. 
They exalt her because she appeals to their imagination. But 
still more they exalt her because, standing as she does on the 
verge of the conflict, she participates with quick sympathy 
in their actions. Those daring exploits which go far to con- 
sole the Italian for the necessity of war become a part of her 
actual life. Every deed of valor is her intimate concern. 
The little fleet that emboldened its way into the inner harbor 
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of Bucari was sure of its reward in her enthusiasm. Young 
Rizzo became as one of her own when, having slipped out 
one evening on his armed motor-boat, he encountered the 
Austrian fleet in open sea, ran in between two dreadnoughts, 
drove a torpedo into each of them, and returned a hero. The 
scene of Pellegrini's bravery was close and vivid to the Vene- 
tians, as if enacted in their sight. That Venice is wedded 
to the Adriatic is not all a myth. 

D'Annunzio flew over Venice with the Serenissima on 
their way to Vienna where they carried weapons as powerful 
as bombs. The message which the poet dropped as they re- 
turned contains a tmiversal sentiment: 

" The Serenissima, after having carried the sign of the 
Lion, forever propitious, into the sky of Vienna, throws down 
a greeting of love and pride to Venice the Beautiful, who, in 
all the long flight between wing and wing, was seen smiling, 
protectress adorable." 

We never knew this city of Venice until now. When we 
came to her as tourists we misjudged her. We saw only a 
superficial covering that gave no indication of her inner life. 

We came to Venice in the old days in search of a city of 
carnival. We watched her conscious effort to be gay, and 
we smiled or we pitied, and in either case we moralized upon 
her decay. She who had taught the world what it means to 
live grandly; she whose statesmen had been sages and her 
merchants nobles of high-hearted courage; she who, next 
to Athens, had made the bravest strokes for human freedom, 
standing alone against the world; she was reduced to the 
empty show of her former self. And we tin*ned away from 
her present life and sought out her treasures of art and re- 
peopled her carved palaces with scenes from Veronese's 
pageants or the records of Canaletto and Carpaccio. 

To-day the visitor who may have gained permission to 
enter Venice for a day will moralize no less, but his reflec- 
tions will take another turn. He will comment first of all 
upon the pathetic changes the war has wrought. He will 
look for deserted streets and houses and he will find them, 
and their desolation will be the more complete because so 
much remains of the old familiar scene. Orange and russet 
sails still creep toward him as he stands in the Piazzetta, the 
black gondolas bend their tall prows as gracefully as before. 
Great hulks of boats come by with pale blue virgins or yellow 
lions painted on the bow, laden with fruit and vegetables — 
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shining tomatoes piled high in pyramids with baskets of figs 
and peaches and apricots. The domes and turrets of Saint 
Mark's still pierce the blue and the Sansovino library is un- 
touched. The Campanile rises in its former majesty above 
him, though the Loggetta is hidden and the golden angel at 
the apex is covered with white cotton cloth. He will regret 
the hidden columns and supporting bases of the Doge's 
Palace, and he will sigh for a sight of the Porta della Carta 
no less than for the facade of the cathedral. But he will 
marvel that the dignity of the great square is in no way les- 
sened and the colors of the Palazzo will seem more exquisite 
than before. 

In the Piazza at certain hours the gonf alone of San 
Marco still waves its gold embroidered lion between the flags 
of Italy, while the military band plays and the pigeons fly 
about and bare-headed girls in their black, long-fringed 
shawls wander as in the old days among the crowd. Only, 
now it is a crowd of men wearing the insignia of war. Italian 
ofiicers in their trim grey-green uniforms, their collars tipped 
with one bright color or another, mix with sailors in their 
middies and naval officers in their white linen, with French- 
men in their blue and Englishmen in their khaki. The Ber- 
sagheri are there with their drooping plumes, the tall Alpini 
with a stiff feather in their hats, the Arditi with their coats 
cut low and turned back for greater freedom, the Grenadiers 
whose glory is to have been always at the post of greatest 
danger and to have been destroyed, re-formed, and destroyed 
again many times since the war began, and the small red- 
and-silver collared ofiicers of the Sardinian brigade whose 
deeds of heroism will go down in history. No soldier is with- 
out the five-pointed star on his collar — the symbol of Italy at 
war — and the stars on his sleeve indicate the rank of the 
officer. On special days the scarlet coat of the Garibaldian 
completes the scene of changing color which cannot be dulled 
by piles of sandbags nor by the crude wood structure that 
covers the facade of St. Mark's. 

But the visitor goes away from the Piazza and passes 
long rows of houses closed and barred. Streets and embank- 
ments are all but deserted. A few old women drag their feet 
through the silent squares whose very names are a mockery: 
" Shore of All the Saints," " Field of Saint Mary of the 
Lily," " Embankment of the Holy Ghost." Along the Grand 
Canal the hotels have become hospitals; their convalescent 
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patients in blue or white pajamas throng the courtyards and 
hang from the windows of every floor. When the adjoining 
hospital is crowded they may be seen hanging out over the 
carved lace balcony of Desdemona's Palace. Heavy barges 
of soldiers or flat boats of supplies pass slowly by, freight 
cars towed on barges, or the Red Cross steamer coming from 
the front. Or an ofiicer's shining brass-trimmed launch will 
come tearing through the canal making everything else give 
way, or a hydroplane may dip into the lagoon — a great 
roimd-eyed, stiff-tailed fish whose head divides the water into 
white wings of foam, or the airship brought down last night 
may be dragged along for all to see, A moment later and 
the other side of the picture is in view. Long files of women 
are waiting for the family rations at a free soup kitchen, 
swarms of ragged children are cutting their feet on the rough 
pavement or dragging along their zoccoli, impatient groups 
of sorry-looking boys and girls and women are struggling 
for a turn at a small shop where tiny portions of meat or 
fish are dealt out to them. Small youngsters are swimming 
in the dirty canals under the very sign that forbids that exer- 
cise. 

Unless he resembles the American who " would give all 
Italy for one story of the Woolworth building," the visi- 
tor cannot fail to observe that the palaces were never so 
beautiful, that art and nature have their way together in 
perfect harmony. But the price of that beauty is too great, 
he will say. Venice is too sad. She is a dead city. And 
perhaps he will add : " After all why should she hope to exist 
in the modern world except as a relic? Has she not outlived 
her time? " 

Such reflections are nothing better than the shabbiest 
sentimentality. To prove their falsity one need only enumer- 
ate in barest outlines the acts of unspectacular, determined, 
wise and cautious administration by which the city has met 
her obligations since the beginning of the war, when her for- 
eign population deserted her, her ports were all but closed, 
her industries were stifled and her people thrown out of work. 
The promptness and far-seeing wisdom with which the Com- 
mvme was re-organized for the emergency, the practical suc- 
cess of the citizens' committee for the care of soldiers' fami- 
lies, the patient carrying out of complicated plans, — these 
things have been lost sight of since the evacuation of a part 
of the population has created still graver problems. 
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Living in Venice and working with the Venetians one 
gets below the surface of external change and touches per- 
manent reahties, until what seemed a change becomes a reve- 
lation. One comes to understand that the hardships of war 
have brought to light the real character of Venice and re- 
moved the false impressions of other days. One sees her 
leaders, men of high position and women of noble birth, 
descended it may be from the Doges, working in cooperation 
with the day-laborer and the stranger, nursing in hospitals, 
directing ouvroirs, — stretching out one hand to support the 
soldier at the front and the other to care for his family at 
home. One sees the qualities of perseverance and foresight 
which made the Greater Venice lead the world in the care 
of her citizens and their answering loyalty. 

In the task of caring for her population since the disaster 
of Caporetto the American Red Cross has had so large a 
share that its officers have been brought into close relations 
with the people for whom and with whom they have worked. 
To the Venetians the American Red Cross is a strong friend 
who came at the moment of greatest need to make it possible 
for them to go on living, to renew their courage, to give them 
back their schools and their work-shops, to help them pro- 
vide food and clothing for their people and thus put new 
life into families whose fathers and sons and brothers are 
at the front. The gratitude of the Venetians to America is 
expressed with such courtesy and sincerity that the American 
recipient finds himself loving Venice like a second fatherland. 

Coming from America to Italy, one is touched by the 
admiration of the Italian for America. " America is always 
a little the land of our dreams " said a quiet-voiced nun. 
Whereupon the children in her charge waved their American 
and Italian flags and shouted lustily, " Evviva f America! " 

The work of the American Red Cross has brought into 
rehef a sentiment which if left dormant would have been the 
wasting of a precious force. Its power in Italy is intensely 
personal at the same time that it is in the best sense national. 
At home we have sometimes wondered whether our Red 
Cross were not over-bureaucratic and lacking something of 
the personal sympathy which other organizations have em- 
phasized. The gratitude of Italy to the American Red Cross 
is wholly personal, as its work has been personal and human. 
The sentiment is expressed in a thousand ways and places, 
from the darkest house in the narrowest alley to the office 
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of the Supreme Command ; from the regiment of Arditi who 
tore the American flag in shreds and wore the ribbons as mas- 
cots into battle to the resplendent Admiral and his retinue; 
from the four-year-old who embroidered the crossed flags 
and sent them to the Signora of the Red Cross because there 
was " so much sugar in the milk she sent her " to His 
Majesty the King who visited the Red Cross home for sol- 
diers' children at the Lido and sent back an expression of 
his sovereign pleasure in that institution. 

Here, it must be remembered, everything has been sacri- 
ficed to the war. There are no profiteers as there are no 
cowards left in Venice. Mothers who have their four sons 
under arms; young girls who tell you that one brother is a 
prisoner in Austria, another is wounded and in a hospital, 
another is on the Grappa and another on the Piave ; children 
by the thousands whose fathers are fighting or are mutilated 
or " lost " ; fathers whose sons have been killed (it may be that 
one of them is at this moment dying in a hospital) ; refugees 
from the invaded territory who have left all they own behind 
and are separated from their families, soldiers on leave ex- 
hausted by long months, their wound-stripes on their arms ; 
sailors who will start out to court death at sunset — one spends 
the day with these people. Their tragedies are enacted over 
and over in one's sight. And then one slips away from the 
office in a gondola, around corners where some bit of archi- 
tectural beauty, or a glimpse into some garden or pillared 
courtyard, intrigues the eye ; and if one does not weep when 
the moment of relief comes it is because of the endless mys- 
tery and variety of Venice — she who knows storm and calm, 
can be sad and gay, is both young and old, fantastic and 
real, she who is at war and is yet at peace. 

When the guns were roaring in the great offensive, the 
concert of chamber music went on as usual in the Marcello 
Palace. Four soldiers in rough uniforms and heavy boots 
were the performers while the audience consisted of the dig- 
nitaries of the city, the Mayor and council, generals and other 
high officials, who sat in the front rows of chairs and other 
people who sat behind or stood up for two hours in the nar- 
row balcony above. Between the Beethoven Serenata and 
a quartet of Debussy the War Bulletin was read aloud by 
the Sindic, the most honored man in Venice. When the ap- 
plause had ceased the music went on serenely to the accom- 
paniment of the cannon, and now and then the call of a 
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bargeman in the Canal below or the sudden whir of an air- 
ship overhead. 

High-spirited are these people. A well-known countess, 
wife of a Chief Power, explained as she sat among her red 
brocades that she had just been having the room done over 
in this new silk damask. She had found enough at Bevilac- 
qua's (strange to say) to cover the table and the window- 
seats and couches and all the chairs. " I am sick of the way 
we strip our rooms and carry things away for safety," she 
said. " I for one will have no more of it. I am having my 
garden trimmed and making it as grand as possible. I will 
set my house in order and if the Germans come they shall 
know I did not expect them." 

When the same little woman was told that another 
countess, one of the idle few who have come back to play 
poker with a few idle officers, had criticised her because in 
her high position, she gave no entertainments, had no sense 
of her social duties, and kept her big house closed, she an- 
swered: " Tell her that on the day the war is over I will cele- 
brate the victory with an open house of which even she will 
approve. I will give a ball at which she will find every 
luxury however extravagant. But until that day my house 
is closed to her." 

If they are high spirited they can be also painstaking and 
devoted. Many of them, as the countess said, have emptied 
their houses and sent away their treasures. But their empty 
houses have often become workshops where women sit and 
sew under the Gothic windows making clothes for soldiers 
and their famiUes. The Opera House, too, is a workshop. 
On the watery square where gondolas and launches once 
landed the gay crowd, barges of gray shirts or imbleached 
muslin knock against one another. There is no splendor of 
color there. There is only patient, unlovely work. 

The Venetians are not a people to bear easily the loss of 
pleasure and magnificence. They cannot keep at high ten- 
sion incessantly. And even now they hold a celebration at 
every possible excuse. Heroes are decorated in the Piazza. 
The banner of the city is blessed in Saint Mark's and car- 
ried solemnly across the square to be bestowed upon Rizzo 
and his sailors ; a platform has been raised out over the water, 
and the authorities stand there to see the little boats whirl 
by strewn with oleander blossoms and stirring the water till 
the gondolas stand on end. The Patriarch summons the 
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people into Saint Mark's; a catafalque has been raised be- 
tween groups of cannon; mass is said behind the railing of 
the High Altar whose columns bound in burlap resemble the 
shrubs of a northern garden in their winter wrappings ; and 
the Patriarch comes down to the floor of the Cathedral, xmder 
the golden dome, and in the presence of the officers of the 
army and navy delivers a patriotic address in honor of those 
killed in battle. The guns captured from the Austrians are 
exhibited in the Public Gardens. A ceremony has been ar- 
ranged to welcome them, after which the great, rosy general 
of the Bersaglieri is kissed by another giant general before 
the crowd and ceremony and spontaneous enthusiasm vmite 
together to the perfect satisfaction of the Venetian. 

" This year," said the daily paper, " the feast of the Re- 
demption did not occur — that great traditional festival when 
the Church of the Redentore on the Giudecca is the luminous 
centre about which the people spread like a vast flower of 
light, when the broad lagoon is a mirror for thousands of 
lanterns and bridges of boats make a dry highway from shore 
to shore, and songs rise in the mystic night. This year the 
moonlight was perfect. There was not a stir in the air. But 
instead of songs rising from the water the calls of the night 
watchmen echoed to the clear sky. But another year, when 
the feast comes round again, songs of victory will ascend and 
the young generation will be crowned with fresh laurel, and 
the Temple that was raised in gratitude for liberation from 
a great plague will resound with thanks for a new liberation, 
from an enemy who will creep with a snarl into his lair hke 
a beast wounded to death. And then the Redeemer, appear- 
ing in a vision, will rise above his white votive temple into 
the sacred spaces to pronounce a benediction on the heads of 
heroes." 

In such a mood do these people endure their deprivations. 
For with all their fondness for adventure they are able to 
endure. This is the bright side of that easy-going laissez- 
faire which according to tradition is a large ingredient of the 
air of Venice. Patience is the word that seems to span the 
Venetian character from good to ill. It comes easily to the 
lips of every lazy workman and rises with the sigh of every 
waiting mother. A colonel of the army writes, " To ac- 
complish any good thing, not patience, but abnegation is 
required." The Venetian knows how to possess his soul in 
patience. He is showing himself capable of abnegation. 
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When D'Annunzio says, " The hght of a thousand days 
of victory is not equal to the Hght of one day of resistance " 
or that " never from the hirth of Rome to the baptism in the 
Piave has there been a mightier undertaking than ours," he 
is speaking the general thought and lending reason to his 
boast that he is able to call forth the song that is in the mul- 
titude and the courage that they breathe. Yet after all his 
boast is vain. For their songs and their courage find myriad 
expression elsewhere than through him. 

If, however, there is any single figure who represents the 
temper of the Venetians it is that of the poet-soldier D'An- 
nunzio. A native of the Abruzzi, he claims Venice as the 
city of his adoption. And Venice accepts him, respecting 
the present impulse of his genius in haughty indifference to 
his philosophy of life. There are other poet-soldiers in the 
war-zone. He is the most conspicuous, the most talented, the 
most powerful. He is indefatigable, inventive, dominating. 
He has a symbol for every event and a will for every enter- 
prise. He it was who translated MAS {Motoscafi Anti 
Summer gihili) ' into Memento Audere Semper. "Let others 
maintain," he cries, " that we are fighting for the body's sake. 
We know that we are fighting for the soul." He satisfies 
the popular craving for exalted expression and artistic form. 
And above all he is fearless. He said of Italy: " Out of the 
ashes of all the idols she has raised up the Deity of her 
Genius." It might be said with equal fitness of the new 
D'Annunzio, the patriot and the Venetian. 

But there are certain qualities of the Venetian character 
to which D'Annunzio will never attain. There is, however, 
a true son of Venice who is at once native-bom and typically 
representative of the spirit he inherits. Giacomo Boni lives 
in Rome where his work long since called him, in his house 
on the Palatine Hill, between the garden that he loves and 
the Roman Forum where he has worked. His fine head is 
somewhat bent but his great blue eyes glow with enthusiasm 
and suppressed passion. His body is broken but his mind is 
clear and his soul invincible. He lives in noble isolation, in 
proud endurance, and in calm acceptance of the great fact 
of life, the nearness of death. Beside him is the Greek marble 
he has recently unearthed, the figure of a young girl, deli- 
cately modelled, and as he touches it tenderly he tells you 
that it was buried imder the wreck of a castle of the Frangi- 
pani destroyed in a feud with a Teutonic baron. " Thus," 

"Motorboats against submarines. 
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he adds, " did German barbarism bury in ruins this Pheidian 
image of divine intelligence." 

To maintain that Boni in his isolation on the Palatine is 
a symbolic figure that may stand for the Venetian spirit may 
seem to disregard the stirring activities of Venice at war. 
But, all the world over, the war has but tested and proved 
eternal qualities. And Boni beside his image of divine in- 
telligence has in him the tenacious power of life which is at 
the mexhaustible heart of Italy. Venice at war is endowed 
with the same indestructible power. The spirit of Venice 
asserts, as of old, that life is glorious and death is noble. She 
is striving as of old for ideal harmonies. A creative energy 
supports her, — that lyric force which was her empire's glory, 
which makes endurable the suffering, the sacritice and the 
pain, and in the end will sanctify the victory. 

Gebtbude Slaughter. 



